4O                                  IRON AND STEEL IN BRITAIN
Organization of the iron and steel industry had developed faster
in other countries than in Britain. Cartels were already highly
developed in Germany and vertical concentrations in the U.S.A.
Not only were horizontal and vertical combinations less highly
developed in this country, but the role of merchants in sales organi-
zation was of greater importance. Price agreements in Britain were
a well-established feature, but associations were informal and
immature,
(2) REVIEW OF POSITION IN 1903-1913
Pig Iron.
Between 1903 and 1913 world production of pig iron rose from
45 to 78 million tons and British production from 9 to 10-3 million
tons. Britain's percentage of world production, which had been
42 in 1880, iell, therefore, from 20 to 13. The U.S.A. was by far
the greatest producer in the world and from 1906 Germany also
surpassed Britain in output. It may be noted also that in this decade
the rate of increase of production in France and Belgium was
greater than in Britain.
In spite of the upward trend of pig iron prices from 1886 British
pig iron remained at least as low as any corresponding European
iron, except for basic iron, which was produced more cheaply in
Lorraine and Luxemburg. American pig iron prices had trended
downwards, and at the close of this decade dropped below Con-
tinental prices (e.g. Foundry II).
Production in this country might aptly be termed specialized
and we continued to export forge and foundry and hematite iron
to the Continent. The manufacture of these "special" irons was
based on imported ores which continued to increase relatively to
home ore production. A large percentage of the coke used was still
made in old-fkshioned beehives, although the change-over to chamber
ovens had been practically completed on the Continent. The price
of metallurgical coke had, in fact, fallen below the British price in
one or two countries. Moreover, the size of British blast furnaces
was now on the average below that of the four countries with
which comparison is made, and the throughput per furnace was
also the smallest.
It will be seen, therefore, that factors had intervened which were
disadvantageous to the mass production of cheap pig iron in Britain.
Nevertheless, international price comparisons indicate that this